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Toc H seeks to create friendship and 
understanding among people of all back- 
grounds and beliefs. Local group activ- 
ities range from holidays for the handi- 
capped and children’s playschemes to arts 
festivals and even bird-watching. Toc H 
is short for Talbot House: the soldiers’ 
club in Belgium founded by the Reverend 
‘Tubby’ Clayton in 1915. Today Toc H 
provides opportunities for people to test 
the relevance of practical Christianity and 
we welcome anvone who would like to 
give us a try. 


Members accept a four-fold commitment: 
1. To build friendships across the barriers 
that divide man from man. 

2. To give personal service. 

3. To find their own convictions while 
always being willing to listen to the views 
of others. 

4. To work for the building of that better 
world which has been called the Kingdom 
of God. 


This magazine, which acts as a forum for 
ideas about Toc H and about the world 
in which we live, takes its title from the 


third of these Four Points — to think fairly. 
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VIEWPOINT 


There is a paradox at the heart of our Movement, as there is at the heart of Christianity. 
(Pointing to the Crucifixion, G K Chesterton said: Nothing succeeds like failure,’) 

Toc His a personal and local Movement. We are all trying, in the light of our growing 
experience, to live out a Christian life among our neighbours, and you can’t get much 
more personal and local than that! Yet we have always seen ourselves as part ofa 
wider ‘family’. Like all paradoxes, this one carries the dangers of both right and left 
extremism. We could concentrate on the family — the organisation — and forget the 
members who make it up. Or we could become fragmented, so that members and 
branches neither know nor wish to know what the rest of the family is doing or what 
the continued existence of the whole family is about. 

I believe that at present the second danger is greater than the first. It may well 
be that, in recent years, we have dwelt too much on form and structure. But we need 
some structure, if only to ensure a two way flow of information and ideas, to meet the 
cost of doing so and to see to the responsible stewardship of our limited resources of 
money and manpower. Without the minimal organisation that we have, we would be 
no more than a few hundred small, isolated groups, each ‘doing its own thing’ and all 
moving farther and farther apart. We would be neither a family nor a Movement, We 
would have lost the strength that comes from belonging to an international family, 
whose members share a common origin, embrace the same ideals and show a special 
concern for each other that enables the Holy Spirit to inform the whole. 

Point Three is an essential link in the family communications chain. Our 
magazine is the only means we have of telling each other regularly what we are doing 
and why we are doing it; of discussing problems and ideas among ourselves: of letting 
people outside the Movement know who we are and what we think we can contribute 
in today’s complex and difficult society, What we do as members we will aiwavs decide 
in the light of our own personalities, talents and local contacts. Why we bother to do 
it is the concern of us all. 

That is why it is disappointing that we still sell fewer Point Threes than we have 
members. Of course, everyone won’t like every thing we print: it would be a dull 
magazine if they did. I hope, though, that you will continue to write to let me know 
what you think of the content and layout: I promise you that I will consider very 
carefully any views that you put to me. In particular, I would like your opinion of the 
regular, more serious articles we are now publishing on the centre pages in alternate 
months. You'll remember that these started with Carol Vielba’s article in the October 
issue, They will certainly be continued for the time being, and, if I can find a 
sufficient number of such able writers, I would like to carry such a piece in each issue. 

As I have tried to say earlier in this article, the continued existence and wide use 
of Point Three are essential if the members of the family are to keep in touch and share 
their ideas and problems. It seems to me that every member should buy at least one 
copy regularly, At 10p a month, every single one of us can afford to do so. This is 
about the cost of one postage stamp a month or one daily paper a month or one loaf 
of bread every three months or one small family joint once every two or three years! 

A recent wage award has raised our printing costs for 1979 by about 10% and I 
am told that paper costs are expected to go up at least once during the coming year. 
In an attempt both to hold the selling price and to reduce the magazine’s subsidy from 
the Family Purse, I have negotiated a new printing contract. Starting with the 
February 1979 issue, we shall be using a cheaper, lighter weight paper and a highly 
automated printing process, This will cut production costs substantially and 
marginally reduce postage rates. The magazine will be just the same size but will look 
rather different. Our correspondents, our writers and our talented designer will 
combine with me to see that we still get a very attractive — and, we hope, more vital — 
journal for the very low price. 

1 am writing these notes long before the December CEC meeting that is to 
discuss Point Three finances. Obviously, I can’t in any way preempt their decisions 
but you can see that we are doing everything we can to make it possible to hold the 
price at 10p for a bit longer. It is getting very difficult — after all, what was already a 
low price has been held for almost four inflationary years, Whatever the CEC decision 
may be, I suggest that all of us — individual and group subscribers and those who share 
someone else’s copy — might start to examine our consciences. Several branches now 
meet their own postage costs quite voluntarily. Shouldn’t we all? Should we not all 
buy one copy or more and pass on any extra copies to potential new subscribers? Do 
we really mean it when we call ourselves a family? : 
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All of us at Headquarters send our 
warmest Christmas wishes to all readers. 
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Conservation 


“SLOPING OFF’ TO A QUARRY FOR THE WEEKEND 


Let nobody tell you that young people are work shy and disinclined to give up 
personal comforts. Nine volunteers from Holywell High School, under the leadership 
of Huw Gibbs, spent a weekend this autumn at Padarn Country Park, Llanberis, 
helping to restore the old quarry workings which cover 250 acres. The area has been 
designated an ancient monument and the plan is eventually to open part of it to show 
the equipment used for quarrying slate and something of the life style of those who 
used it. 

The volunteers lived in an old, partly derelict set of recording sheds, sleeping 
on the floor and cooking by calor gas camping stove. The work was hard, clearing a 
track on an incline of about 60 degrees, Nearly 200 yards of track were cleared by 
this group and there was still time for the volunteers to visit Dinworic Hydro Electric 
plant, which, when completed, will be the largest underground power station in 
Europe. 

This project was arranged by Toc H and The Prince of Wales Committee. All 
1 the volunteers, asked whether they would work in the quarry another time, said ‘Yes, 

great, When can we come back?’ 

Huw has fresh plans for a number of projects up to December in Clwyd and the 
|| interest of volunteers and others connected with social work and the youth service is 
i growing. 
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both meet regularly with their neighbours 
in the District. Men and women have 
continuing projects in which they are 
deeply involved, These include the 
provision of some 50 ‘aid bells’ for old 
people, fund raising for a kidney machine 
for a local hospital and providing a mobile 
electric chair for a Cheshire Home, Well 
done, Gillingham! 


The picture shows some of the senior 
citizens who enjoyed this year’s 
strawberry tea provided by Gillingham 
(Kent) Branch. When sending the picture, 
Gillingham’s Programme Secretary sent 
also a copy of the branch programme — 
and a very full and varied one itis! In 
Gillingham, the Men’s Branch works very 
closely with the Women’s Branch and 


S 74 Dagenham Avenue, Dagenham, 


WORKING 
AGAINST 
RIVER 
POLLUTION 


de A 
Fred Butcher, of Wood Green, London 
is now a Toc H builder; he has been a life 
long member and supporter of the Scout 
Movement, He is also a vice-president 
of the Pure Rivers Society which was set 
up in 1926 to work in every possible way 
to prevent or to cure the pollution of our 
rivers, Fred has been a very active 
member of the Society since 1928, and, 
at this year’s AGM, he read a fascinating 
paper on his 50 years work with them. 
He has walked many hundreds of riverside 
miles as an honorary fishery bailiff (first 
of the old Lee Conservation and 
Catchment Board, later of the Thames 
Water Authority) and in carrying out a 
complete survey of the River Lee from 
Luton to Tottenham in north London. 
He has seen immense improvements in 
recent years: the Lee now has a good 
head of fish as far down as Tottenham. 
In all his 50 years with the Pure Rivers 
Society, Fred has never received a penny 
in pay or towards expenses. ‘I consider 
« it’ he says, ‘part of my Toc H job’. Very 


{S well done, Fred! May you and the 


5 Society continue to flourish. 

If you are interested, the Hon Sec 
of the Pure Rivers Society is: J R 
< Fleetwood, C Eng, M I Mun E, M Inst H E, 


Some 100 people attended the opening 
this year of the Scented Garden presented 
by Toc H Swansea West to the Glyn 
Vivian Home of Rest for the Blind in 
Newton, Swansea. The ceremony was 
carried out by the deputy Mayor and 
Mayoress in the presence of Alan Williams 
MP, Community Officer J M Powell (who 
had materially helped in the project), and 
a large number of members and friends, 
Afternoon tea was provided by the team. 
This opening day was blessed with 
beautiful weather so that the scent of 

the many plants was brought out to 
perfection. 
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E On a Saturday in September, some 120 
members and friends met in Wednesfield 
(Staffs) to celebrate the 50th anniversary 
of the branch, The gathering included 
members from Scotland, the Isle of Wight, 
Fleetwood and the South Coast, some of 
whom had not met for 25 years. 
Wednesfield group was formed as early 

as 1923 and received its lamp from the 
hands of the then Prince of Wales when 

it became a full branch in 1928. Those 
attending had a full and absorbing day. 
At the Thanksgiving Service (conducted 
by Rev D Ryan), the address was given 
by George Lee of the West Midlands and 
South Wales Regional staff. After a 
buffet, founder members Harold and 
Edith Weston spoke of the history of the 
branch, the Willenhall Operatic Society 
and Mr A Poole staged a concert and the 
evening was rounded off with a sing song. 
During the evening, Harold and Edith 
were presented with an engraved silver 
tray. 


E Twenty-one years ago, in the spring of 
1957, the old Manchester Area Toc H 
Executive decided to hold a Festival of 
Music in the Manchester Free Trade Hall. 
After months of planning, the great event 
took place, attracting almost 1,500 
people and raising £350. It has been held 
every year since and has become a stirring 
annual reunion that members and their 
friends look forward to eagerly. Over the 
21 years, these Festivals have raised some 
£10,000, much of which has been 
devoted to the setting up of a permanent 
children’s camp at Rhyl, in N Wales, The 
reason for the continuing success of this 
venture has been the consistently high 
standard of the music. This year’s 
concert (again under the patronage of the 
Lord Mayor of Manchester) was no 
exception. The programme included the 
massed bands of Wingate’s and CWS 
Manchester (under guest conductor Harry 
Mortimer OBE), the famous Orpheus 
Male Choir (Rhos) (conductor Glyn 
Williams) and, trombone soloist Michael 
Hext, the BBC’s 1978 ‘Young Musician of 
the Year’. Why not put in your diary 
now the date of next year’s Manchester 
Festival of Music? It’s Saturday 13 
October 1979. 


VISIT 
POPERINGE 


IN 1979 


E An even longer musical record has 
been set up by the Mill Hill Toc H Music 
Club which this year celebrated its silver 
jubilee with a series of star recitals 
including one by Dame Janet Baker on 
the actual anniversary day. Audiences 
have grown steadily over the years and 
now regularly total over 700 for each 
performance: they have almost 450 
season ticket holders for their new season, 
Artists appearing over the years have 
included John Ogden, Colin Horsley, 
Eileen Joyce, Sir Adrian Boult, Yehudi 
Menuhin and the Amadeus String Quartet. 
Wilfred Ransom, then treasurer of the 
Toc H film unit, launched the first series 
of concerts and is still the main 
inspiration of the current series. 


E It’s some time since we heard from 
Stowmarket (Women’s) Branch but 
clearly they are still very busy. Recently, 
they invited a number of local senior 
citizens to an outing. They visited the 
Wattisfield potteries, enjoyed a sumptuous 
tea provided by the Sudbury Branch and 
rounded off a busy day with dancing and 
community singing. 


E Norwich (Women’s) Branch had 70 
members and friends from the area at 
their Michaelmas Re-Dedication Service 
at St Thomas’s Church. CEC member 
Olive Tennant and branch founder 
member Lady Mayhew were present. The 
Service, conducted by the vicar (the 
former Bishop of Bradwell, Essex giving 
the Blessing), was followed by an 
enjoyable family gathering over refresh- 
ments in the Church Hall. 


Mi Two members of the Holywell Projects 
Group have been selected for the Clwyd 
first XI hockey team, They are Marie 
Parry and Suzanne Halewood, both of 
whom have attended a number of 
weekend projects in North Wales arranged 
by the newly formed Toc H Clwyd Youth 
Connection. 

The Holywell Group is particularly 
well off for sports enthusiasts. Another 
member, Tim Pratt swims both for the 
Clwyd Air Training Corps and also for 
North Wales, Several others play for local 
rugby clubs. 


Why not join a party? 

28 May - | June includes Somme 
Battlefields i 

5 - 9 July see Poperinge’s Ommegang 
Procession 

27 - 30 July visit to Veurne for 
Penitents Procession 

13 - 17 August Excursions to Antwerp, 
Bruges and Gent 


W Treforest (Glamorgan) Men’s Branch 
send the happy news that Trevor and 
Margaret Daniel this year celebrate their 
Golden Wedding. Congratulations from 
all of us! 


i In New Addington (Surrey) recently, 
Toc H was responsible for calling a 
meeting of local voluntary agencies to 
pool ideas about local needs and to 
exchange ideas about their work, This 
excellent Toc H initiative paid off and 
they plan regular meetings to carry the 
idea forward. 


E The main discussion topic at a recent 
meeting of the Merseyside District was 
local extension and especially the greater 
involverhent of young people in the 
Liverpool area. N Wales and NW Regional 
staff member Huw Gibbs spoke 
enthusiastically of youth involvement in 
many parts of the country, including his 
own work in Clwyd, and the great and 
growing success of Jim Walthain’s work 
in Warrington. Huw was now i 
position to put in some spade work on 
Merseyside and was willing to do so if the 
existing Merseyside membership would 
undertake to form an active support 
group. He suggested that an excellent 
start would be to revive this year the 
Merseyside Camps for deprived youngsters 
but to mount them under canvas in 
Saughall. Saughall (Mold District) Branch 
was interested in helping in such a project. 
Some of the Gladstone House marksmen 
were concerned to take part in local 
projects and the house itself would make 
a fine base from which to operate. If any 
new projects involving young people on 
Merseyside were to be launched, local 
membership had major parts to play. 
Their main roles would be to study 
thoroughly the needs in their immediate 
surroundings; to raise funds; to form an 
active support group to work with him 
and with the volunteers who came 
forward, In the lively discussion 
following Huw’s talk, members welcomed 
his initiative and pledged their support. 
We shall watch progress here with great 
interest since Liverpool’s needs are great 
and Gladstone House stands slap in the 
middle of them. 
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All with accommodation at Talbot 
House. 


Full details:- 


Skegg Blanchard, 98 Rogers House, 
Page Street, London SW1. 
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WELCOME 


The following branches elected new 
members during October: 


Hook & District (m) 

— Denny (j), Newport (IOW) (w), 
Southampton Magpies (j) group 
Alston (w), Charmouth (j), 
Culcheth Aquarius (Warrington) (j), 
Orston & Newark (j), Plymstock (w) 
(w), Skelmorlie & Wemyss Bay (j) 
Bala (m), Bala (w), Bangor (j), 
Birchwood Aquarius (Warrington) 
(j), Birmingham District, Chepstow 
(w), Gorleston & Great Yarmouth 
(m), Kimberworth (j), Looe (m), 
Loughton (w), New Addington (j), 
Somerton (j), South Tees (j) group, 
South Yorkshire District, 
Springfields District, Uxbridge (j), 
Weymouth (w), West Central (w) 
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A warm welcome to 42 new members 


ores 
I’m sure the Polish community in 
Cambridge has celebrated the election of 
the first Polish Pope! But they have had 
another cause for celebration this year, 
Diana Chapman (Cambridge Joint Branch 
member) presented them with a most 
intricately embroidered banner, The 
embroidery in this magnificent banner 
includes unusual details, For example, 
the Child’s crown is covered with crystals; 
Mary's crown is embroidered with pearls 
and her robe trimmed all over with beads. 
Diana was struck by polio more than 30 
years ago and has been confined toa 
wheel chair for many years. She is a 
regular attender at weekly branch 
meetings each of which demands a round 
journey of 30 miles in her invalid car. We 
all join in sending Diana our very best 
wishes and our warm congratulations, 
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by Gina Vianney 


A SOBERING TRUTH 


Some time ago I was arrested on a charge of shop-lifting. It was sheer accident, plus 
illness and incapacity to concentrate, but it took me three months to clear my name, 
during which time I lost precious earnings. I won my case, but was never compensated 
by the firm, What I learned from that gruelling experience, plus some deep thinking and 
praying afterwards, has radically adjusted my attitude to crime, sin, judgment and any 
sentence, 

I had never, to my knowledge, met a store detective. I was surprised and 
shocked to find this one, an elderly woman in an ordinary tweed coat, not only hard, 
rude and uneducated but also wickedly vindictive, prepared to swear on oath that I 
was lying about a bandaged ankle. I was not a human but a rat in a trap; automatically 
one of them, 

The process of arrest was new to me, I'd never before brushed with the police 
except to report a lost bicycle or ask my way. Now I've seen them at their worst. 
Their handling of me, an intelligent, weary and very frightened woman, with critical 
tensions waiting at home, was an assault on human dignity, and at that time I hadn’t 
even been questioned, let alone found guilty. I was a first offender, treated like the 
lowest of old lags. | was locked up in a cell with a drug addict, then interrogated by 
two very fit, trained people who obviously were set on a confession. 

They didn’t get it. But if they had, it wouldn’t have been genuine. 

I was baffled by advice from people who knew the ways of the law: ‘Plead 
guilty and you'll get off with a fine’. Why, when I wasn’t, and hadn’t that kind of 


| money anyway? A conviction could have got me struck off the Nursing Register, as 


well as filed on police records for life. I did not steal. Why should it be better for me 


| to say I did? Quicker, that’s all, Over in a couple of weeks; proving my innocence 


would take months, 

I hungered and thirsted for justice and got it. Crime is in the intention. It 
must be wilful. I hadn't intended to take and keep something that didn’t belong to 
me. Witnesses testified that theft, for me, was completely out of character, I had 


| always valued my good name, but never more than during that trial. 


It’s so difficult for anyone to prove evil intent, enough to convince a jury when 
the defendant is witnessed to be of sound morality and has a life long history 
of honesty. But I shudder to think of the consequences, had I anything to hide or 
be ashamed of. My whole person was up on trial. I thanked God for a blameless life. 

But what made me innocent, compared with others who are obviously guilty? 
Who can I thank for keeping me blameless? My parents, who taught me a morally 
blameless life, and made it possible. My religion that repeatedly rammed it home what 
moral right is, My will, which was born with me and merely went into the pattern 
around me, My obedience, which again is natural to me. 

Many fall because they are pushed. There is nobody to catch them, I don’t 
believe there is anybody in Hell, after God's merciful assessment of a life. He shows 
them Hell, and they all choose to be purged and sent to Heaven, All God asks of us in 
this life is that we know ourselves and fight the power of evil as a whole. 

The vision of Hell is given to man in this life to keep him wary. It does exist. 
But this world was created to give man a chance of eternal happiness, not to give him 
a free choice after death. Religion is meant only to keep men on the road that will 
leave them the minimum crime to pay off when they die, It is not meant to be so dull 
and painful and restrictive that it pushes them away from God for all time. God needs 
them, to help the ones who are handicapped. 

Wilful offenders must be punished obviously, to bring them back to the right 
road, Their victims must be compensated, and by them, not by the tax payer. But 
lacking my parents, my religion, my inbred faculties, would I not be a criminal? Or 
a sinner? One thing I’m sure, Morality is hard. Resistance of evil is difficult. We often 
envy what we have to say ‘no’ to, even in the full knowledge that it is better for us in 
the long run. 

But it is worth any privation and discipline this side of the deadline to be fairly 
certain that when the greatest final judgment comes, without any witnesses or 
detectives or jury, the Judge will say, in all His infinite justice and mercy, a gentle 
‘Not guilty,’ and set you free. Which He won’t if 1, a fit and privileged Christian, 
condemn those who are morally handicapped. 
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Penrhyn Report r- 


You will have read in the Annual Report 
an account of the Port Penrhyn 
Adventure Centre: this is an attempt to 
put a little flesh on the bare bones. 


Crispin White of the Mid-Eastern staff 
team writes: ‘The title of the place calls 

it an Adventure Centre and that it 
certainly is But adventure may mean 
different things to different people. For 
some it will be overhang rock face 
climbing; for others it will be canoeing 

in the rapids of the Menai Straits. For 
our party, just going to Port Penrhyn was 
in itself adventure. Our party comes 
from Peterborough. We have been to 
Port Penrhyn two successive years now 
and next year is already booked. We are 
a group of Toc H members and others 
who run a holiday for mentally handi- 
capped adults from the St Peter’s Adult 
Training Centre at Eyé, near Peterborough. 
The holiday is jointly sponsored by Toc H 
Peterborough and Stamford District and 
the Peterborough and District Council 

of Churches, For our group of trainees to 
come to the Centre at Port Penrhyn is a 
tremendous adventure, Firstly — they 
have to ‘fend for themselves’ (with our 
help of course) in a self catering situation. 
Some of them in fact are going away from 
home for the first time when they come 
with us. Then they have the excitement 
of seeing new things — and we 
deliberately put great emphasis in the 
programme on visits in the area. For 
some there will be the opportunity of a 
spot of canoeing and for some more able 
there is the thrill of a mountain climb one 
day — at least a stiff hill walk — perhaps 


we should say! From the viewpoint ofa 
party such as ours Port Penrhyn is superb. 
It is comfortable — if the older ones 
amongst our volunteers fand we seem to 
get a cross section in age from late ‘teens 
to the sixties) don’t complain it surely 
must be luxury! It is an easy centre to 
run and of course it is ideally situated in 
such splendid scenery with so many 
superb things to do all around it. We 
hope to be coming for many years to 
come. 


This is what you who gave to the 
Diamond Jubilee Appeal — and what you 
who became ‘Friends of Port Penrhyn’ 
have done! 


Many of you who have read of Port 
Penrhyn or who have heard from those 
who have been there (or better still, as 
Max Boyce would have it ‘and J was 
there’) are now sending donations to this 
work of the Movement — for it is of 
course a National Centre. Toc H is the 
adventure, It is not just climbing a 
mountain or walking on a hill assisted by 
one or two able friends, it is not wonder- 
ing if this bobbing plastic bath, in other 
words, canoe, is about to disgorge you 
into the deep blue sea, It is knowing the 
fear that disappears, overcome by an 
impulse stronger, when you see the view 
and know you are sailing. It is that 
feeling, when you capture a colour or a 
shape on a piece of paper, of being aware 
that you are in the group of caring 
humans and most of all being accepted as 
a worker in a task which brings everyone 


into perspective in spite of age or physical 


condition, colour or creed. This centre 
like many where Toc H works, is about 
living to the fullest of your ability and 
discovering that only people matter, 


So the bridge from Pannikampatti to 
Penrhyn is on the way to completion, At 
our end, some 4,000 adventurers have had 
an encounter on our road and what a 
‘mixture’! They have crossed all the age 
range and have come from all parts of the 
country and from different walks of life. 


The Centre has since its opening made a 
small working profit. 


Under its Development Officer, Jan 
Taylor, the Centre now has the 
opportunity of opening a training 
workshop where unemployed local young 
men and women can prepare for future 
employment, acquiring their new skills 

in the friendly environment at Port 
Penrhyn. The Cenire is being considered 
by Manpower Services as a project for the 
young unemployed, 


The Management Committee are prepared 
to undertake further deveiopinent at the 
Centre by extending the premises and 
thereby allowing this adventure to be 
even more fulfilling. Are you ready to 
help? 


Editor's Note: 
information or feel you would like to 
help in any way, write to fan Taylor, 
Toc H Adventure Centre, Port Penrhyn, 
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PLEASE 


1 want to apologise for the few textual 
errors that slipped past me into this 
year’s Annual Report. Two of them 

I can correct now so that those of you 
who keep your copies can amend 
them, 

a, pô, centre column, top two lines. 
A complete line was left out in the 
setting, This passage should read as 
follows: 

*... Our respective responsibilities 
had become confused and required 
clarification. We sorted things out 

in our own way and now progress 
with confidence,’ 

b. Back cover, CEC 1977-78 list. 
Please add to this list ‘Mrs O J 
Tennant’, 


Bangor, Gwynedd. 


Editor 


Having our say 
In Europe 


After the European elections (polling day 7 June 1979), the European Parliament will 
be enlarged to 410 members (at present 198). Elections will be held in the same week 
in all EEC member states and the resulting Parliament will be in office for a fixed term 
of five years. 


OBITUARY 


We regret to announce the death of the 
following members: 


March: 
John Shepheard (Hoveton & Wroxham) 


In the UK, 81 members are to be elected to serve in the European Parliament, Most 
candidates will be selected by the existing political parties but any UK citizen is 

eligible for election, provided he is not a member of the British Government or actively 
employed by the European Community. 


August: 

Caroline L Clayson (Fleet) 

Alfred W Egginson (Uxbridge) 
Douglas E Jane (Melton Mowbray) 
Henry Ii Watters (Saltash) 


: : We hope to publish before these elections a full length feature on Europe but if you 
W H ‘Bill’ White (Milborne Port) 


want earlier help in mounting informed discussions in your area, the European 
Movement can assist in any of a number of ways. For example, you can hire a 30 
minute !6mm colour film at low cost. The film was made on location in London, 
Brussels and Luxembourg and includes interviews with Lord Thomson, Edward Heath, 
David Steel and Roy Jenkins, It has been written and produced to serve audiences of 
varied political views and varying degrees of background knowledge. Or you can call 
on the services of a member of their speakers’ panel: there is no speaker’s fee, but you 
will be asked to pay minimal travel expenses, 


September: 

Malcolm N Baxter 

(Skelmorlie & Wemyss Bay) 

W J ‘Bill’ Dunn (Honiton) 

Freda Head (Rushden) 

Charles C Hecker (Green Street Green) 
George Irving (Skelmorlie & Wemyss Bay) 
Alice Lucas (Preston) 

William G Mason (Dalton in Furness) 
Elizabeth Pavey (Honiton) 

George Smith (Buckland, Dover) 

Rev S F Dorling Townsend (Ryde) 


ORDER FORM FOR FILM 


THIS FILM IS AVAILABLE IN 16mm STANDARD OPTICAL FILM, AT A HIRE 
CHARGE OF £4 PLUS VAT 

APPLICATIONS (QUOTING FILM NO: 300-7971), TOGETHER WITH 
REMITTANCE, SHOULD BE SENT TO: 


October: 
Wilfred H Barsley (Coventry) 
Ivy O Edy (Wellington) 


Dorothy Keane (Merseyside District) GUILD SOUND & VISION LTD 


WOODSTON HOUSE 
OUNDLE ROAD 
PETERBOROUGH PE2 9PZ 


Rev P B Watts, padre to Clacton 
(Women’s) Branch died suddenly while 
on a pilgrimage to Greece. He was nota 
Toc H member, we understand, but he 
gave us happy and gracious service. 


Film made by The European Movement 
with the support of the European Commission 


Edna Tully (Margate Women’s Branch) 
died earlier this year. A former pilot of 
the branch writes to tell us that Edna was 
a founder member in Margate and a 
shining example always of the Toc H 
spirit. Many Margate townsfolk will 
remember her acts of kindness over the 
years. 


REQUEST FOR SPEAKERS 


Venue address 


Organisation 


Doug Jane (Melton Mowbray Men’s Name of Organiser 


Branch) died on 31 August at the age of 
58. He was a most valued member — 
always full of ideas, vigour and 
enthusiasm, He took a great interest in 
Civic affairs, was a local councillor and 
had served as Mayor of Melton Mowbray. 
Preaching at the funeral service at 
Melton’s Central Methodist Church, Rev 
E H Nicholson said: ‘,. . It was for Toc H 
that Doug Jane found his greatest 
inspiration, We pay rent to God for the 
privilege of living in this world through 
the services that we offer to our fellow 
men and it was that which Doug Jane 
sought to do in many different ways...’ 


| We give thanks for their lives | 


Subject 


Address 


Please return this form to: 


Miss Nicola Ross-Farrow 
Speakers Service 
Europe House 
la Whitehall Place 


Tel No London, SWIA 2HA 


Date of Meeting 


Time PLEASE USE BLOCK LETTERS 


by Chris Holmes 


The history of housing in this country 
during the present century has been 
dominated by the development of 

two major tenures — owner occupied and 
local authority housing, At the outbreak 
of the First World War, 90% of homes in 
Britain were rented from private landlords; 
today only 14% are privately rented. 
Over half of all households own their 
own home, a third rent from local 
Councils, 


Without doubt, this transformation in 
types of tenure has been reflected in a 
substantial improvement in physical 
conditions — better amenities, less over- 
crowding, more modern homes. By those 
criteria, Britain is one of the best housed 
countries in Europe, even though a 
minority still face terrible difficulties and 
insecurity. Yet for all their merits, the 
dominant forms of tenure offer little 
choice except individualistic property 
ownership and paternalistic management. 


Co-operative housing has long played a 
significant role in many countries, but, 
despite the strong co-operative tradition 
in Britain, housing co-ops have been 
virtually unknown here. In the early 
1970s, however, a few isolated 
experiments began to emerge. In the 
rundown, oppressed area of Liverpool 8 
the Granby Housing Co-operative was 
started by a small group of activists 
connected with the SHELTER 
Neighbourhood Action Project (SNAP). 
In a very similar sort of neighbourhood 
in North London, the Holloway Tenants’ 
Co-operative was formed as a means by 
which tenants in poor, overcrowded 
privately rented accommodation could 
acquire and control their own housing. 
During the same period, a small group of 
pioneers were planning the first new build 
co-op project, and in September 1974 
Sanford Co-operative Dwellings was 
opened, providing accommodation for 
152 young, single people, almost all in 
large communal houses, 


, S Norwood 


Photo: G Hana Ltd 


at New Cross in SE London. 
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Ten person shared houses and flats in the Sanford Co-operative 


These first initiatives had all been forced 
to struggle against almost impenetrable 
obstacles of official opposition or 
incomprehension. In 1974, however, Reg 
Freeson was appointed Minister for 
Housing and Construction and he brought 
to his post a long standing and fervent 
commitment to the co-operative housing 
cause. Onc of his first actions was to set 
up a Working Party, under the Chairman- 
ship of Harold Campbell, to recommend 
ways of encouraging the development 

of this movement. As a result of their 
report, the Government issued a Circular 
early in 1976 firmly advocating support 
for housing co-ops. The Co-operative 
Housing Agency (CHA) was set up to give 
advice and assistance in the formation and 
development of co-operatives. In 1977 
the Housing Corporation decided that up 
to 10% of its funds (totalling £360 
million annually) could be used on co-op 
projects. The recent edition of the CHA 


Directory shows that by June 1978 there 
are 161 co-op groups. This includes a 
number who are still at a fairly early stage 
in thinking about their plans, but it does 
indicate the sharp growth in enthusiasm 
for co-ops in the last two to three years. 


Amongst these groups, there is an 
enormous diversity in the background, 
character, size and aims of the different 
co-ops, but there are some common 
beliefs that give some unity to the 
movement. In a co-op there is no 
landlord, The members collectively 
control the running of their own homes. 
In some cases the co-op owns the 
freehold or at least a long lease on their 
property, in others the co-op has a 
management agreement — usually with a 
local authority or housing association, 
It is generally held that the former is 
better for a co-op but the central fact is 
that the members decide on who is 
housed, how the accommodation is 
managed and the way in which 
improvements are made, 


ay 


A typical bed sitting room in the Sanford Co-operative. 


HOUSING CO-OPS: a ney 


There has been some argument about 
definitions of ‘co-operatives’, but it is 
now generally accepted that the members 
of a co-op do not have a stake in the 
equity of the property. Instead they own 
only a share in the co-operative itself — 
usually a £1 or £5 share — which is 
refundable if they leave, This is known 
as a ‘par value’ co-op, as distinct from the 
co-ownership society, where members do 
have a stake in the capital value of the 
property and are able to withdraw their 
market share if they leave. 


The majority of co-ops are now registered 
as housing associations by the Housing 
Corporation. This makes it possible for 
the co-op to receive a mortgage from the 
Corporation or a local Council to finance 
its development, whether by new building 
or by rehabilitating older property. The 
Department of the Environment will then 
make a grant to the co-op which writes 
off the difference between the actual cost 
incurred and the mortgage tcan be 
paid off from the rents. Typically this 
grant is needed to meci 70-80% af the 
total capital expenditure. The rents are 
fixed by the Rent Officer in the same way 
as ‘fair rents’ in the private sector, and 
tenants who are eligible can claim rent 
allowances. 


The benefits of this system, of course, are 
that it enables the members ol a co-op to 
obtain subsidised housing, which the 
members could not afford in the highly 
inflated property market. These 
advantages, however, carry certain 
significant drawbacks. In view of the 
level of subsidy it is probably inevitable 
that the statutory authorities will insist 
on stringent checks and controls over the 
nature, quality and cost of the homes 
provided, but this drastically curtails the 
freedom of the co-op to design and plan 
as it wants. Psychologically, co-op 
members often become frustrated — and 
at times demoralised — by the degree of 
ted tape 
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The character of the financial arrange- 
ments also tends to discourage self help — 
at least in the development phase. As the 
subsidy covers so much of the capital cost, 
members have less incentive to carry out 
parts of the physical work themselves. 
Even where they are keen to, it is very 
difficult to fit this into a very formal 
procedure of tendering, building contracts, 
etc, The result, unfortunately, is that in 
most co-ops the contribution of members 
| is limited to decisions on the design and 
4 standards, within the yardsticks set by 

the Government 


It is easier for a co-op to enjoy greater 
control over the management of the 
housing, once it is provided. Often co-ops 
need to accept nomination agreements 
with their local Council, which allow the 
Housing Department to put forward 
names of potential tenants, who need 
accommodation, In practice, it is usually 
possible for the co-op only to accept 
those who are happy to become members 
and play their part in the co-op’s work. 
The co-op controls the crucial decisions 
on who becomes a member and who is 
used, 


The co-op can also decide how the 
management of the accommodation is to 
be carried out. Sometimes, a worker is 
appointed to do the day to day work, 
reporting regularly to an elected 
committee or to meetings of all the 
menibers, Some co-ops, particularly small, 
cohesive groups, do all the work them- 
selves, This enables the members to earn 
a ‘surplus’ which can be distributed by the 
the co-op as a Whole, The Sanford co-op 
has a management agreement with the 
Society for Co-operative Dwellings (SCD), 
by which the members choose which jobs 
they can do themselves and pay an 
appropriate share of the allowances to 


| SCD to do the rest for them. As a result 
of the money saved through doing about 
| two thirds of all the management jobs 


themselves for the last three years, 


(SE London) Co-operative, 


CHRIS HOLMES 


Chris Holmes is Executive Director 
of the Society for Co-operative 
Dwellings which provides 
development, management and 
education services to housing 
co-operatives. Previously, he was 
Deputy Director of Shelter. 


Chris is a member of the National 
Consumer Council, Chairman of 

the North Islington Housing Rights 
Project, a committee member of the 
Housing Emergency Office and a 
member of the editorial board of 
‘Roof’. 


He was Warden of Toc H Mark 1 
in 1968/9. 


Sanford has earned a surplus of 
appoximately £4,000 a year, which has 
been used to buy new equipment for the 
farmhouse kitchens, hold down rents, 
contribute towards the cost of a proposed 
community centre for the co-op and help 
several local community organisations, 


Of course, one of the difficulties faced 
by the co-operatives is the lack of 
experience in self help and democratic 
control. In an inegalitarian society, which 
characteristically discourages co-operative 
organisation, mutual self help and 
participation in decision making — at 
school, in the work place, in housing — it 
is inevitable that many tenants will join 
co-ops unprepared for full responsibility. 
It is essential, therefore, that a great deal 
of effort goes into the work of ‘education’ 
— helping members to master the 
procedures of meetings, encouraging new 
members to take on responsibilities, 
explaining what is involved in the work 
of selection and management, 
de-mystifying the development process, 
meeting members of other co-op groups to 
exchange ideas and experiences. This 
process is bound to be long and difficult, 
but the benefits are that those who have 
been denied responsibility in every other 
area of life grow in experience and self 
confidence through their work in the 
co-operative. 


There is no clear set of values or ideology 
uniting those involved in co-op housing. 
The many different sorts of co-ops range 
from what are in essence self help 
communes to tenant run community 
housing associations. 


The former have often developed from 
the squatting movement, made up of 
young people on low incomes who are 
increasingly squeezed out of the housing 
market, especially in London. Their 
experience in short life property has 
developed an invaluable ‘know how’ in 
repairs and simple improvements. Many 
are committed to the ideals of communal 
living, frequently as a reaction to the 
isolation and oppression they believe to 


be associated with the conventional 
nuclear family, For these groups, 
co-operatives are about shared living and 
shared decision making. 


The latter type of group, in contrast, has 
often been formed primarily as a means 
of securing decent homes in the 
neighbourhoods where their members 
want to stay. The motivations are a 
reaction against the management practice 
of the local authority, indiscriminate 
clearance policies and the inadequacy of 
privately rented housing, Initially, many 
members see co-ops as a second best to 
owner occupation, barred to them as a 
result of inadequate incomes. When the 
co-op is successful, the sense of solidarity 
and collective achievement can bring a 
sense of commitment stronger than the 
initial expectations. 


It is still far too soon to assess the 
significance or the potential of housing 
co-operatives in this country. There are 
some who seek to develop co-ops for the 
benefit only of an articulate and 
experienced élite. At the opposite 
extreme, some Councils and politicians 
want to promote co-ops only as a device 
for cutting expenditure and staffing levels 
— pushing run-down estates on to 
exploited but gullible tenants. For the 
majority of those involved, however, 
co-operatives are a crucial opportunity 
for people to have more control over 
their own lives. They represent a radical 
alternative to the prevailing norms of 
individualism and authoritarianism, a 
chance to re-develop the tradition of 
co-operation and mutual self help. It is 
still very early days for co-op housing in 
this country — but a lot depends on their 
success, 


Editor's Note: 

The next article in this series about inner 
cities and housing will appear in the 
February 1979 issue. This is the 
personal story of a young family (told 
and illustrated by themselves) who have 
chosen to join a co-operative housing 
venture in a run-down area of Leeds, 


Around Historic Somerset & Avon 
by Colin Wintle 


This new book is compulsive reading for 
all lovers of the West Country. Thank- 
fully, the author is concerned mainly 
with men of the past and the effect of 
their lives on their own and later times. 
This means that he is able to ignore 
(except in the title!) the legislative 
lunacy of All Fools’ Day 1974 which 
‘abolished’ many historic counties and 
gave us big, new, bastardised 
(‘rationalised’) counties. Part of this 
process sucked bits of N Somerset and 

S Gloucestershire and all the old historic 
county of Bristol into the new county of 
Avon. The now lost counties of the West 
were particularly rich in historical 
characters and in associations with far off 
oversea places in the days when ‘Avon’ 
was simply the name of a strong tidal 
river dividing Somerset from 
Gloucestershire: Bristol was its main port 
and the starting point for hundreds of 
explorers and merchant adventurers. 


The book comprises more than 100 short 
pieces about people and places in this 
lovely part of old England from its 
earliest recorded times, It carries the 
story from Alfred the Great to John 
Cabot, from the great admirals to 
Monmouth and Winston Churchill. It 
moves outwards from its ‘Avon’ centre 

to the mainland of America (named after 
a Bristol] man) and to Australia (where the 
greatest of all Gloucestershire cricketers, 
W G Grace, captained English Test teams 
in 1873 and 189] ). The first screw driven 
passenger ship to cross to New York was 
built in Bristol: so was Concorde, The 
essays are illustrated with Nicola 
Luscombe’s evocative line drawings. 


Colin Wintle has been closely associated 
with Toc H for a number of years, has 
many friends in the Movement and 
between 1954 and 1968, was retained as 
our Press Adviser. He is by birth a 
Bristolian and by conviction an 
unrepentent man of Somerset. Starting 
his career as a young reporter in Bath, he 
moved to Fleet Street and worked on the 
old Daily Mirror and the News Chronicle, 
For much of the war, he served in the 
Special Operations Executive. In 1946, 
he set up a public relations consultancy, 
specialising in work for voluntary 
organisations, He has already published 
Around Historic Hampshire but his latest 
book is quite clearly dealing with his 
greatest love. 
FGR 
‘Around Historic Somerset & Avon’ is 
published in hardback at £3.25 by Midas 
Books, 12 Dene Way, Speldhurst, 
Tunbridge Wells TN3 ONX. 
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Glimpses of God 


One of the most remarkable theological 
works of the year is a book of poems. 
The new collection of poems by R S 
Thomas* is a series of attempts to glimpse 
and express something of the reality of a 
God who is unimaginable and 
inexpressible. Much of R S Thomas's 
poetry has been about the Welsh land- 
scape and the men and women who 
scratch a living from these bare hillsides, 
crushed between the grey of the rock and 
the grey of the sky. Recently, however, 
that keen, compassionate gaze has turned 
more and more to an exploration of the 
‘eternal realities’. 


This attempt to grasp what cannot be 
expressed is ‘the grammarian’s/torment 
and the mystery/at the cell’s core, and 
the equation/that will not come out’. It 
is a pilgrimage, ‘a journey/through hill 
mist where, the higher/one ascends, the 
poorer the visibility/becomes’. To define 
is inevitably to diminish, He writes about 
a white tiger with ‘a body too huge/ and 
majestic for the cage in which/it had been 
put... breathing/as you can imagine that/ 
God breathes within the confines/of our 
definition of him’, 


The God of R S Thomas is too immense 
to be contained in dogmas and creeds. 
‘Far out/from the land, I have abandoned/ 
my theories, the easier certainties/of 
belief. There are no handrails to/grasp’. 
And elsewhere he says: ‘Young/I 
pronounced you. Older/I still do, but 
scldomer/now, leaning far out/over an 
immense depth, letting/your name go and 
waiting,/ somewhere between faiths and 
doubt,/for the echoes of its arrival’. 


And yet, if there is a sense in which he 
has abandoned belief, he remains a priest 
who offers questions rather than slick 
certainties, who nonetheless can show us 


D 


glimpses of a truth greater tha 
can understand. ‘Why, then, 
still/striking my prayers on a stone/hears 
Is it in hope one/of them will ignite rik 
and throw/on its illumined walls ned 
shadow/of someone greater than ] can 
understand?’ 


n he or We 
do] knee] 


Through these poems runs the metaphor 
of the traveller, the seeker, the pilgrim, 
At times it is a journey into himself. ‘Was 
the pilgrimage/I made to come to my own 
/self, to learn that in times/like these and 
for one like me/God will never be plain 
and/out there, but dark rather and/ 
inexplicable, as though he were in here?’ 
At other times it is less introspective, ‘We 
are beginning to see/now it is matter that 
is the scaffolding/of spirit... It is the 
plain facts and natural happenings/ that 
conceal God and reveal him to us,’ 


As in his earlier books the language is 
simple and spare, the rhythins subtle 
and understated. This is 2 book to read 
and re-read, sowing the words and the 
images in one’s subconscious. It contains, 
I believe, some of the finest work of one 
of our greatest poets. And ji can help us 
to grasp something of the immensity of 
God; for God, as R S Thoinas savs, ‘must 
be put together/like a poem ora 
composition/in music... what he 
conforms to is art’, 

KPB 
*Frequencies, MacMillan. £2.95 


Note: Copies of ‘The Divine Urge’ — 
a collection of Father Brinkworth’s 
meditations on ‘sharing’ are still 
available. The book costs 80p (plus a 


few pence for postage and package) 
and is obtainable from the following 
address: 

Personal Renewal Series, Convent of 
Mercy, Fishguard, Dyfyd DA65 9DU. 


XS 

Earlier this year, the West Somerset 
District held a re-dedication service in 
Wellington Parish Church which was 
attended by members and friends from a 
wide area, The picture shows (L to R} 
Rev Keith Beck (SW Regional staff), the 
Chairman of Wellington Town Council 


with his wife, Winifred Osborne and 
Charles Dyer (Chairman and Secretary 
of W Somerset DEC) Rev John George 
frector of Wellington and the preacher 
of the day), Rev Crispin White (Mid E 
Regional staff). 


Photo: Beason News Pix, Taunton l 


The preacher at this first annual 
Celebration Service was the Right 
Reverend Simon Burrows, Bishop of 
Buckingham, His text (taken from Psalm 
137) was: How shall we sing the Lord’s 
song in a strange land? 


When Toc H was founded, most people 
saw Christianity and the values of Western 
Civilisation as being almost the same 
thing. No-one could say that today. 
This is important because Christianity 

is refracted through our culture. Many 

{ Western Christians have been appalled to 
learn of the World Council of Church’s 
gifts to African guerillas: to African 
Christians, that reaction is itself a 

| betrayal of Christianity. 


i This is an age old problem. When the 

| Jews went into captivity in Babylon, it 
seemed to them impossible to live their 

Í religion within a new culture pattern: in a 
| couple of generations, they learned to 

| sing the Lord’s song more beautifully 

| than ever. Jesus met the same problem. 

| The Pharisees identified religion with 
fee hence the battles with Jesus over 
| the Gospel He taught and the Law. 


I The Bishop took the view that the deep 
secularism of the West’s main ideologies — 
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TUBBY CLAYTON 
CELEBRATION SERVICE 


ALL HALLOWS CHURCH 


‘We've been having a great time!’ ‘Please, sir, can we come again next year?” 


Capitalism and Communism — suggested 
that our civilisation is following the path 
to bankruptcy and collapse already 
trodden by earlier civilisations. So to 
equate Christianity with Western culture 
is to build on sand. Like the Jews in 
Babylon, we must now learn to sing the 
Lord’s song in a strange land. 


Faced with this situation, some Christians 
argue that we are no longer a Christian 
nation and that much of today’s religion 
isasham. They see the Christian’s role 
as preserving the spiritual purity of 
Christianity, admitting only ‘real’ 
Christians to the Church and refusing to 
mix with the world for fear of 
contamination. 


That was not Tubby Clayton’s way and 

it is not God's way, Christ died for all. 
The challenge to Toc H today is to do 
what Jesus did in Galilee, ie work in his 
environment. Tubby knew that we must 
start where a man is; that we must be 
human before we can glimpse the divine. 
England is not Galilee. Toc H works in an 
environment totally different from that 
in which it was founded but the ideals 
remain, Jesus taught God’s love for us all 
(and hence the brotherhood of man); His 
providential ordering of the world; the 
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need for simplicity and acceptance of 
each person; the value of service; the fact 
of forgiveness; healing and wholeness. 
The first disciples followed Jesus not 
because He was God but because he was 
‘the most wonderful person they had ever 
met’. ‘Our world will have no doubt 
about Christ’s divinity when once it has 
recognised his humanity.’ 


This is asummary of part of the Bishop 
of Buckingham’s address and, like all 
summaries, it is inadequate. The 
complete address will shortly be available 
in cassette form, as part of the whole 
Celebration Service. Particulars of this 
cassette, and, how to obtain it, are given 
below. 


Through the kindness of the Vicar of 
All Hallows, we have obtained a full 
recording of the Service held there on 
30 September to celebrate the life and 
ministry of Tubby Clayton, C60 
cassette copies of this will soon be 
available, price £1 each (including 
postage and packing). 
Send your orders to: 

The Publicity Office, 

Toc H Headquarters, 

1 Forest Close, 

Wendover, Aylesbury, 

Bucks HP22 6BT. 


Please (1) Send your cheque/PO for 
£1 a copy with order, 

(2) Clearly mark your order ‘All 
Hallows Service’. 

(3) Include your full address. 

(4) Allow 14 days for delivery. 


ge pom 
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YOUR LETTERS 


THE DIGNITY OF OLD AGE 


Having read and re-read very carefully 
both Gina Vianney’s article in your 
August issue and Colin Campbell’s ‘Open 
Letter’ in the October issue, I should like 
to make a few observations on both. 

I get the impression that Gina and 
Colin are approaching this subject from 
different angles, Gina’s balanced and very 
thoughtful article is a broad review 
dealing with the whole question of old 
age, and it hints at the failure of many 
pensioners to face up to the reality of 
retirement from such varying angles as 
finance, the pensioner’s own family, the 
community at large, and let’s face it, on 
occasions the weaknesses and deficiencies 
of the pensioner himself (herself), 

On the other hand, whereas Gina 
has attempted a general and 
comprehensive review of ‘The Dignity of 
Age’, Colin has approached this subject 
on the basis of his first hand experiences, 
in helping the pensioners in his own 
neighbourhood, As a First World War 
front line soldier who fought in both the 
Ypres Salient and on the Somme, I would 
liken Colin Campbell’s ‘Open Letter’ to a 
fighting soldier giving a very honest, first 
hand account of the action in his own 
sector of the front line, whilst Gina 
Vianney’s article I should liken to an 
Army Commander’s review of the fighting 
on the whole of the battle front. 

Asa senior citizen aged 80 who 
has been a Toc H member for over 40 
years, and who has lived for the past 15 
years in very happy retirement, I can 
claim some limited experience in my 
contacts with the aged. During these 
15 years, I have been a visitor for Age 
Concern, up to 1974 at Horsham (Sussex), 
and since 1974 at Lyminge (Kent), where 
I now live. 


Tom Orchard 
Lyminge, Kent 


BATTERED CHILDREN 


Having just read Vera Brook’s letter 
(August) suggesting that Toc H urge the 
government to partly finance the NSPCC, 
I would beg Toc H to consult the NSPCC 
first as to the best way of helping. 

Some years ago the Director told 
me they did not want State assistance, as 
they would lose a great deal of the 
voluntary help they now receive. There 
are of course statutory bodies and social 
workers tackling the same jobs, but 
government sponsored enterprises always 
cost a great deal more than the voluntary 
ones and are not always as good. 

Toc H branches might ask the 
local NSPCC inspectors what help they 
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could give — even taking some deprived 
children to the seaside would be 
appreciated, or we could at least raise 
money to lessen the huge deficit the 
Society has. 

Possibly now, with the dreadful 
increase in baby battering they might 
welcome some financial help from the 
Government, but before launching a 
campaign please do consult NSPCC 
headquarters. 


Mary Martin 
Thirsk, N Yorks 


CHILE 


I am writing this letter because I feel so 
distressed at the way Communist 
propaganda has brainwashed people all 
over the world regarding the political 
situation in Chile. How can I try and 
explain to you that about 95% of the 
reports on Chile are completely untrue? 
I live here, and I went through the three 
black years of Communist government 
when the country was practically 
destroyed. There was no respect or order, 
very little food, hardly any crops, danger 
all around and possessions were taken 
brutally away from their owners. The 
Military Government came as an answer 
to prayer, and they have done very well 
indeed, This eternal talk and criticism 
about Human Rights! Why pick on this 
small country that carried out the 
amazing feat of throwing Communism 
out, and so saved this part of the world 
from being overrun by it? There have 
been no political prisoners here for a long 
time. They were allowed to leave the 
country and were not put into lunatic 
asylums or concentration camps as in 
other places. 

A very great deal more could be 
said, of course, but space is short. 
Please remember: Think Fairly, 


Lucila (Trudgett) Recart 
Santiago 9, Chile 


POINT THREE 


I am writing to commend Point Three, 
which in my opinion, is a very informative 
and thought provoking magazine. Not 
only does it provide a central link for 
news and views around the country, but 
it is also a valuable piece of ‘hand-out’ 
literature for interested onlookers or new 
members, 

ł enjoy reading Point Three and 
find the opinions expressed challenging 
and relevant to my generation, 

Well done! 


Jill Dudman 
Durham 


SOUTH AFRICA 


The article on South Africa under Wider 
Family in your June issue filled me with 
nostalgia: the report was from my home 
Province Natal and that very Department 
of Social Welfare I served in for nearly 
ten years as an Investigator. During that 
time we did much work on behalf of the 
Coloured Affairs Department. Contrary 
to what is often imagined a great deal of 
goodwill exists towards the non-whites in 
statutory bodies in that country. 

Everything was and still is 
conducted on segregated lines, but if 
clergy and philanthropists accept this 
principle there is much good that can be 
done, Our Movement there knows this 
only too well. 

A criticism of your article 
however, I note ‘coloured’, ‘whites’ and 
‘blacks’ have been spelt without capitals 
(I assume for the benefit of British 
readers the term Bantu has not been used, 
but rather Black). Coloured and White, 

I must stress are proper, not adjectival 
nouns. The inhabitants of the Land of 
My Fathers would certainly take umbrage 
if referred to as welsh. 

Referring to the Coloured, in this 
country the word is incorrectly used both 
from an ethnic and a philological point of 
view referring to non-Whites. Methyl 
alcohol is a clear transparent liquid but is 
coloured by a mauve substance to 
produce methylated spirit. The South 
African Coloured is, therefore, a mulatto 
race, basically white but coloured with 
non-white blood over the years: hence 
his name, 

One final correction: on page 15 
the word Oom is described as African for 
uncle. Uncle it is but it is not an African 
(Bantu) word,* It isan Afrikaans or to 
be more graphic for British readers, a 
Boer word. Remember Oom Paul Kruger 
of the‘Boer’war, 


R LC Clegg 
New Milton 


* This was an editorial slip, I’m afraid: 
the word was Afrikaans in the original. 


THE CHURCH AND CHANGE 


1 feel that I must make some comment 
on the Bordon Letter in your October 
issue, 

There is much that is thought 
provoking in the letter, the main theme 
of which would seem to be ‘change’, 
How thankful I am that the writer asks 
the question: Has the Church betrayed its 
mission in order to save its institutional 
position and existence? | have sorrowed 
much at the church’s obsession in most 
denominations with its buildings, its 
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finance and even, in the great adventure 
to unity, an obsession for uniformity, All 
this clouds the real issues of the Third 
World, world peace and real Church unity 
to achieve the strong voice and power 
needed to work for the first two. Yes! 
Oh yes! The Church has many times 
betrayed its mission for Christ. 

But then the writer appears to 
imply that an alternative solution for 
Christians is ‘churchless’ Christianity. 
How often have we heard this! I regret 
deeply that it should come from an old 
member of Toc H, a Movement founded 
by an Anglican clergyman. /t will not be 
so many years before organised religion, 
in the form of the churches we know and 
maintain, will cease to exist, for lack of 
support, This is one disturbing sentence, 
As acommitted Christian and as a 
member of Toc HI deny this 
emphatically. Our Saviour founded a 
Church — yes, a Church which would 
change — but a Church for all time of his 
believers. 

When i came into Toc H at 22 | 
was shy , withdrawn and inward looking. 
Toc H changed all that and I will be 
eternally grateful to it for helping me to 
see how i could serve others. J went 
back into the Church keen and full of 
desire to become active in service. Toc H 
should be leading others to do likewise. 
If our Movement is doing its work it is 
helping all conditions of men physically 
and mentally — and spiritually too, 1 do 
not believe Christians can grow in 
isolation and if we in Toc H believe we 
can build our Movement in the future as a 
self contained unit apart from the 
organised Church we are in danger of an 
élitism which will lose us our spiritual 
core. We should be revolutionaries maybe 
— but revolutionaries going into our 
Churches and encouraging and stirring 
Others there so that together we can build 
His Kingdom, 


Miss E M Blower BA 
Leamington Spa 


THE ‘NELSON TEST’ 


I have read the letter of Winnie Nelson 
in the October Point Three, asking some 
questions to stimulate discussion. This 

is my reply. 

1, Why is there no Talbot House in every 
city/town in the British Isles? My answer: 
Question of expense and funds for such 
an ambitious project. 

2. Why do many branches meet in 
obscure and apparently secretive places? 
Again question of expense. In this branch 
we had our headquarters burnt down, 

and at a very considerable cost were 
enabled to buy a hut which we now use. 


But this is rather expensive to run, 
especially with a small membership; we 
pay light, rates, heating, improvements 
and maintenance, 

3. Toc H Badges, I found in my firm 

(a large oil company) that the wearing of 
any form of badge was frowned upon, 
hence J discarded mine, but still wear 
the Toc H tie on important occasions, 


= oe > Sa mr) 
‘Welly Throwing’ 1978 at the Tower of 
London! The stylish thrower is Andy 
James — the Toc H representative — who 
reached an amazing 93 feet. Hundreds of 


charities were invited to share in this 
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4, What are the branches doing to listen 
to the voice of God? We are all 
individuals and I feel every one does listen 
to His voice at times, although not 
collectively except at family prayers. 

But, after all, we are a ‘Human Zoo’ and 
therefore not infallible. 


GE Wheeler 
Weybridge, Surrey 


Photo: ‘Graham Irwin 


tournament which was organised by the 
Sea Cadet Association. 90% of the 
sponsorship money raised by Andy went 
to Toc H and the remainder to the 
sponsoring organisation, 
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The Wider Family 


Ken Prideaux-Brune and Don Lockhart 


spent three and a half weeks in October 


visiting Toc H branches in India. Ken 
describes his general impressions of 
Toc Hi! there and of the Jubilee project 
at! Pannikampatti. 


Cochin Branch members and teachers 
from the Toc H school. At present this 
school comprises two classes in rented 
accommodation but there are plans for 
a complete school eventually, 


` 
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K P-B and the Palayamkattai Branch 
Chairman with the seven boys ‘fostered’ 


by the branch. 


East is East 


The danger of a visit to India such 
as ours is that on one’s return people 
assume — or, worse still, one assumes 
oneself — that one is an expert on all 
aspects of Indian life, My visit, in fact, 
was just long enough to show me how 
little I know about that vast and 
fascinating country, But it was also short 
enough for the impact of its strangeness 
to remain vivid. 

‘East is east and west is west’, 
wrote Kipling, ‘and never the twain shall 
meet’. I don’t believe the last part of that 
famous sentence; but India is 
undoubtedly completely different from 
Europe. Different in obvious ways — 
streets in which bullock carts, cows, 
bicycles and people take precedence over 
cars, countryside where the vegetation 
and the reddish brown earth itself are 
strange. And different in much subtler 
ways, too. 

There are equally a great many 
differences between Toc H in India and 
Toc H in Britain and it is right that that 
should be so. The spirit has to be 
expressed in terms of the culture in which 
itisset, That underlying spirit, however, 
is undoubtedly the same, We immediately 
felt at home, part of the family. In all 
the branches we visited there was a spirit 
of open, free and easy friendship, 
regardless of caste or background, that 
was immediately recognisable as genuine 
Toc H. 

! was deeply impressed by the 
scope and scale of the projects being 
undertaken by some of the branches. In 
Cochin, for instance, we were taken to 
see ahome for beggar boys. Begging is 
illegal in the State of Kesala and boys as 
young as seven or eight years old are 
arrested. Toc H was instrumental in 
establishing a separate home for the boys 
where they could receive education and 
training for a more useful and productive 
life. Having launched the project Toc H 
has handed it over to a Roman Catholic 
order but remains actively involved, and 


several members invite boys to their 
homes on Sundays. One boy, 
incidentally, after completing his 
education at the home has followed the 
golden trail to the Arabian Gulf — and 
from his earnings has sent a contribution 
to the home which gave him a start in life, 

Not content with this significant 
initiative this small branch is now in 
process of establishing — in partnership 
with the Church of South India — a 
home for mentally handicapped children 
on a site provided by the Church a few 
miles outside the city. Such boldness and 
faith is impressive. 

And it is by no means an isolated 
instance. In Pondicherry the branch is 
closely involved with a fishing village 
just outside the town, It has established 
a training workshop for boys where they 
can learn how to handle motorised 
fishing boats, which are slowly being 
introduced on that coast. And a Toc H 
member runs a smal! health centre in his 
home where the villagers can get routine 
medical treatment. 

No less impressive than such major 
projects is the self-sacrificial and 
dedicated service underiaken by a great 
many individuals whom we met. This is 
not always done under a specific Toc H 
label but it is nonetheless a working out 
of the individual’s Toc H commitment. 
It would be invidious to quote examples 
or name names. Let me simply say that 
Toc H in India, as elsewhere, has more 
than its fair share of people whom one 
can only call, in all humility, saints. 

Most of the branches whom we 
met have a reasonable spread of ages and 
seem to be attracting new members in 
small numbers, Unlike in Britain, 
however, the Movement in India has not 
begun to attract people of what one 
might call ‘student age’, Whether 
any thing equivalent to our project 
programme would be appropriate in India 
I don’t know but I do believe that serious 
efforts need to be made to bring Toc H 
to a much younger generation, This will 
require imagination and flexibility, 

Toc H in India will have to learn — 
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ee Guest night at Trichy, At the rostrum is the Toc H 4 
Commissioner in India, D Soundara Pandiyan. The branch 
chairman, Professor J D Samuel, is on the Director's right. 


Photos: G D Herbert 


Musical entertainment at the guest night at Trichy. 
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we have done — the painful lesson that 
ra h generation has to find its own way 
er expressing the Movement’s essential 
spirit., My guess would be that younger 

? roups would, for instance, find it more 
natural to use the local language rather 
than English at their meetings. 

I think it would be fair to say that 
the particular ministry of Toc H in Britain 
is to those who are seeking a faith, who 
are trying to discover something that will 
give their lives a meaning and a purpose. 
In India, where religion is still, to a far 
greater extent, an integral part of the 
fabric of life, Toc H does not feel the 
same need to work on that particular 
frontier. It is far more explicitly part of 
the Christian Church; but it has an 


equally valid contribution to make, That 
contribution, as I see it, is threefold, 

Firstly, Toc H provides a place 
where real meeting takes place across the 
caste and other barriers in Indian society 
which keep people apart, even within the 
Church, This is an important and, we 
were told, a unique contribution, 

Secondly, Toc H draws people 
from the various Christian traditions to 
work together and to worship together, 
It was encouraging to find Roman 
Catholics playing such a prominent part 
in Toc H in India; and at least one branch 
also has members from the Syrian 
Orthodox Church. 

And thirdly Toc H is one of the 
groups which continually remind the 


Soe this isPannikampatti... 


Small two room huts, with roofs of 
corrugated iron or thatch, scattered 
among trees. Dirt roads, full of cows and 
people, bullock carts — and one tractor. 
An irrigation canal flowing through the 
middle of the village. Such were my 
immediate impressions of Pannikampatti. 

The land round the village is 
fertile and the handful of people who 
own it are well to do. The remainder of 
the 2,400 villagers work as labourers for 
one or other of the landlords. Life for 
them is at little more than subsistence 
level. There was no sign of starvation 
but there is no money for anything 
other than bare essentials. 

The Toc H project is the brain- 
child of Dr Mrs Stephen, a most 
impressive and highly respected person. 
She has devoted much of her life to 
bringing health care to remote villages. 
Her concern is not just to bring medical 
services where there were none before but 
to tackle the causes of the most common 
diseases. These, she said, are dysentery 
and worms, which can be ended by 
improved sanitation; and anaemia, which 
can be ended by improved diet. She sees 
village health centres, therefore, as 
educational projects as much as medical 
projects. 

The Toc H health centre is 
established in one room, about 15 feet 
by eight feet, with a curtain across the 
middle. The first area contains the 
doctor’s desk and a few chairs. The 
second, the examination room, contains 
a couch and a few shelves of medicines. 

Dr Wason, the doctor in charge of 
the project, is tall, grey haired and 
distinguished looking. He sees 12-15 
patients each day, seven days a week, at 
the clinic in the middle of. the village. He 
is assisted by a nurse and a lay assistant 
(a local lady), whose main job is the 
health education side of the work, and 
much of their time is spent visiting. 

One immediate concern of the 
medical team is to carry out an 
Immunisation programme. There are 


250 children in the village, none of whom 
have had any vaccinations. There are no 
facilities for storing vaccine in the village 
so a good deal of advance publicity is 
needed to persuade all the children to 
attend on a particular day. Toc H plans 
to involve a group of students in this 
exercise making it the first example in 
India of what we would call a weekend 
project, 

The same staff are now also 
serving the second clinic which has 
opened in the village of Valayapatti, 
about two miles away, bicycling between 
the two villages. I had the privilege of 
performing the official opening, a 
ceremony seemingly attended by every- 
one in the village and including speeches 
by most of them. This new health centre 
consists of two very small rooms and an 
even smaller kitchen. 

The original concept was for a 
purpose built health centre to be erected 
on a site to be provided by the 
government between these two villages. 
There have been a variety of difficulties 
about getting possession of this site. The 
Management Committee, meeting on the 
evening of the day of our visit to 
Pannikampatti, decided to set a deadline, 
and if the site is not in our possession by 
then they will purchase a suitable site. 
This should ensure that building can start 
early in 1979 at the latest. 

The Management Committee also 
decided that the two existing clinics 
should be kept open for the foreseeable 
future. The new building will be a one 
or two ward ‘cottage hospital’, making it 
possible, when necessary, to keep people 
in overnight, rather than having to send 
them many miles to a major hospital. 

The money contributed to this 
project from our Diamond Jubilee Appeal 
is thus likely to be called for fairly soon. 
In the meanwhile, using two rented 
buildings, Toc H is serving two villages 
with a combined population of over 
5,000, That is no mean achievement. 


whole Church that the Christian faith is 
about what we do as well as about what 
we believe. It emphasises practical service 
and personal involvement. 

Toc H in India is small — just a 
dozen or so branches. But the extent of 
its service and of its influence on the lives 
of individuals is nonetheless impressive. 
It is a living demonstration of how much 
small groups of dedicated people can 
contribute. 

Our visit has left us with a 
confused jumble of exciting impressions. 
But the deepest and most abiding 
impression is of the generous hospitality 
and warm friendliness that we received 
everywhere we went. For that we can 
never adequately express our thanks. 
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Dr Wason, doctor in charge of the Health 
Centre shows his register. 
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A nurse (left) with her assistant in the 
Pannikampatti Health Centre. 
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A street scene in Pannikampatti, 
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Rev Crispin White is planning to run a holiday tour to Oberammergau for 1980. 
W The intention is that the holiday should be of a coach tour type, with various S 
ae centres used, Accommodation will be full board and hotel, and the visit to see the () 
A Passion Play will be included. 4A 
) At the moment it looks as though the plan might look something like this q 
v (though of course at this early stage it is difficult to be precise): 
( Depart England about the end of the third week in July; two/three day le 
< coach journey out to Austria, visiting interesting locations on the way; five/six (Ly 
days in Austria, including coach tours whilst there; two/three day visit to 
W Oberammergau for play; two day journey home, The last night on the US 
GS continent would be spent near Poperinge in Belgium, providing an opportunity () 
to visit Talbot House. 
> At present it is difficult to be precise about anything, but we are trying to put 
v things together carefully, and as wide a variety as possible is being incorporated into 4 
1 the programme. it is also difficult to estimate costs, but as near as we can ‘guesstimate’ eb 
a these look like being £250 per person. AN 
9 Because of this uncertainty we can ak ne one to commit themselves, but we <a 
W would like an iden af who at be int iT you are interested, would you please 
a fill in the foun and sens ii in with a refundable deposit of £5 per person. ) 
J r 
v 
( Se 
= To: Rey Crispin M White, 68 Thorpe Park Road, Peterborough PE3 6LJ N 
W I / We are interested in going to Oberammergau in 1980. v 
G () 
4 Please put my / our name (s) on the list and Jet us have further details as soon as they d 
Ny) are available. Y 
( I enclose a deposit of £5 per person which | understand will be refunded if I do not se 
S&S wish to go in the final instance, or if the plans are not developed. (\) 


Name (s) 


2 Address À 


SMALL ADS 


Small advertisements must be received (with 
remittance) five weeks before publication day, 
which is the 23rd of the preceding month. The 
charge is 3p a word (minimum 30p) to Point 
Three Magazine. Rates of display advertise- 
ments can be obtained from the Editorial 
Office, Toc H, 1 Forest Close, Wendover, Bucks. 
Telephone: 0296 623911. 


Weymouth — Bed, breakfast and evening meal: 
family run guest house, 400 yards seafront. 
Free car park, residential licence. Coach parties 
welcome. Terms from £30 per week, Open all 
year including Christmas. Mrs Cole, Kirtleton 
House, 21 Kirtleton Avenue, Weymouth. 

Tel: Weymouth 5296. 


Bruges, Belgium. Hotel 
Jacobs (established 50 
years) welcomes Toc H 
parties and individual 
visitors to this lovely old 
city within casy reach of 
other famous cities of art, 
and of the coast. Comfort- 
able, modernised hotel. 


Quiet situation. Parking. English spoken. 
Strongly recommended. Bed and breakfast only. 
Mr Jules Lietaert, Hotel Jacobs, Baliestraat 1, 
Bruges 8000. Telephone: (050) 398 31/32. 


Visit Poperinge in 1979. Why nat join a party. 
28 May - 1 June includes Somme Battlefields, 

5 - 9 July see Poperinge's Ommegang Procession. 
27 - 30 July visit to Veurne for Penitents 
Procession, 

13-17 August Excursions to Antwerp, Bruges 
and Gent. 

All with accommodation at Talbot House, 

Full details: Skegg Blanchard, 98 Rogers 

House, Page Street, London SW1. 


Travelling to the Channel Islands? Why not 
leave your car with us? Open or covered 
accommodation. Free transport to and from 
Weymouth Quay. For further details please 
write enclosing s a ¢ to: Redlands Channel 
Island Car Park, (Proprietor E W Westmacott) 
369 Dorchester Road, Weymouth, Dorset. 
Tel: Upwey (030,581) 2841, 


Christian friendship/marriage introductions, 
Allages, Nationwide, Also single holidays. 
Weekend house parties. C F Fellowship, 
Dept/B23, Edenthorpe, Doncaster, (SAE), 


North Buckinghamshire. For properties in the 
arca between £26,000 and £6,000, please 
contact Bonner & Son, 12 Market Square, 
Buckingham. (Telephone: 028 02 2301). 


Raise funds quickly, easily. Superb ball-pens, 
combs, key fobs, diaries, etc gald stamped to 
your requirements. Details: Northern 
Novelties, Bradford BD1 3HE. 
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